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€DITORIAL 


Need United Federal-Municipal Action 


WAS tremendously interested in the edi- 
torial written by Charles E. Merriam 
which appeared in the last issue of PuB- 

L1c MANAGEMENT. It seems to me that Dr. 
Merriam in looking into the future has hit 
upon what may be the significant govern- 
mental development of the com- 
ing period—the increasing re- 
lationship between urban units 
of government and the national 
government. 

Assuming that this develop- 
ment will materialize, and the 
events of the past three years 
would seem to indicate he is 
correct, I desire to point out 
the absolute necessity for co- 
operation nationally among mu- 
nicipal governments in the New 
Deal for cities. If proper solu- 
tions are to be found for these 
municipal problems of a com- 
mon character, if the national 
government is to effectively develop sound 
administrative procedures on federal-munici- 
pal matters, if national legislation is to be 
fitted to actual local conditions—it is imper- 
ative that the municipalities be effectively 
organized wisely and adequately to present 
the municipal point of view. If this is not 
done, the actions of the future will be deter- 
mined by men and minds who see only 
through Washington windows—a vantage 
spot which often presents an untrue picture. 

One practical example of the effectiveness 
of concerted co-operative municipal action 
was demonstrated last year when the Con- 
gress in the Public Works Act appropriated 
four hundred million dollars for highway 
purposes and specifically wrote into the act 
a provision authorizing the partial use of 
this sum on highways and streets within mu- 
nicipal corporate limits. For ten years in- 
dividual cities, mayors, managers, and other 
municipal officials had tramped down to 
Washington on their hands and knees plead- 
ing for equitable treatment to municipalities 
on federal highway aid appropriations. We 





never made a dent until, through combined 
action of the state leagues of municipalities, 
the American Municipal Association, and the 
United States Conference of Mayors, we 
were able to present a united municipal front. 
Other examples with reference to federal 
legislation can be shown to illus- 
trate my point. 

Leaving the matter of federal 
municipal contacts aside, how- 
ever, there is a further and per- 
haps more fundamental reason 
for cities working closely with 
each other. Today only catas- 
trophe really makes a city an 
“isolated” community. We have 
so much to learn from other 
communities, so much experi- 
ence and information to inter- 
change, that the public official 
of an American city who closes 
his mind to progress in other 
states, or even in foreign coun- 
tries, either does not stay in office very long 
or else, if he is a permanent employee, he 
finds himself at the foot of the ladder. 

I personally feel that the contribution to 
improve municipal administration which or- 
ganizations of governments and of officials 
can and should make has never been em- 
phasized enough. The need for co-operation 
is being evidenced, however, by better and 
stronger state leagues of municipalities 
throughout the nation, an increased national 
municipal consciousness through the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, rapidly expand- 
ing groups of individual officials such as the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
and more recently by a unified attack on 
problems facing larger metropolitan areas 
through the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


Mayor oF New ORLEANS 
PRESIDENT, Unitep STATES CONFERENCE 
or Mayors 
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Editorial Comment 


Municipal Credit 

PPARENTLY sauce for the goose is 
A\ poison to the gander. Organized effort 
is forming in opposition to the Wilcox Bill 
which would permit cities to adjust their 
bonded debts in a manner comparable to that 
provided for private corporations. The finan- 
cial plight of many of the cities was pre- 
cipitated largely through the almost utter 
collapse of the general property tax and the 
overwhelming relief load which for the first 
three years of the depression was considered 
wholly a local responsibility. Without bela- 
boring the subject unduly, suffice it to say 
that the financial plight of many cities is such 
as to cause serious concern not only to own- 
ers of municipal bonds but also to unpaid 
policemen, school teachers, and other mu- 
nicipal employees who are now, through no 
fault of their own, not only trying to main- 
tain essential public services but also through 
their payless paydays are paying the interest 
coupons on the city’s bonds in order that the 
city’s credit may be maintained unimpeached. 
If not the Wilcox Bill, what is the substitute? 

* * * 


CWA Aids Housing 
ITY officials now have an unparalleled 
opportunity to rid their cities of one of 
the worst curses of civilization—filthy and 
dilapidated buildings. No new laws are 
needed to remove insanitary dwellings; only 
more vigorous enforcement of sanitary regu- 
lations. By using existing police powers and 
CWA manpower demolition of bad housing 
can be speeded up in most cities. Nearly 
every city and most towns have slum areas 
that can be revealed by even the most casual 
survey. A few cities have demolition projects 
under way and others are making housing 
surveys preliminary to slum clearance and 
the erection of better housing. To start the 
destruction will accelerate construction. 
Housing for the poor is perhaps the best of 
all possible public works. It is ridiculous to 
say that we already have too many dwellings. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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the number of families in 279 of the larger 
cities increased by three-fourths of a million 
in the last three years, but only one-third 
of this number of new residential dwelling 
units were built. Ridiculous, too, to expect 
private enterprise to provide decent housing 
on a profit-making basis for according to au- 
thoritative sources two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the United States cannot pay a rental 
or purchase price high enough to produce a 
commercial profit on a dwelling which com- 
plies with minimum standards of light, air, 
space, and sanitation. Our cities have thou- 
sands and millions of dwellings that should 
have been destroyed twenty years ago. There 
is a huge actual shortage of good housing. 
Housing for the poor does not compete with 
any private enterprise. The speculative 
builder does not now provide decent housing 
for the poor, never has, and never will. The 
activities by some cities in this field as out- 
lined in this issue should act as a stimulant 
to every city in the country. 
x * x 

Nonpartisanship in Government 

ARDLY a political speech is made these 

days that does not emphasize the need 
for nonpartisanship in the present crisis. In 
addressing the directors of the National 
Emergency Council in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 2, President Roosevelt said in part: 

We do want you to be absolutely hard-boiled 
if you find any local person within your own 
states who is trying to get political advantage 
out of the relief of human needs and you will 
have the backing of this administration 1,000 
per cent even if you hit the biggest political boss 
in the United States on the head in carrying out 
this general program. 

Political bossism and partisanship should 
not be tolerated in the administration of mu- 
nicipal activities even in good times. How to 
get rid and stay rid of the spoilsmen are 
problems that confront every city. That is 
why it will be interesting to watch Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City in his courage- 
ous fight to return the government of that 
city from the bosses to the people. 
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Demolition Activities in Cities 


Public Management on January 27 sent an inquiry to a select 
number of cities requesting answers to these questions: 


(1) Has your organization or some other public or private organization made 
a survey of land use or housing conditions in your city? 


(2) 


How many buildings were torn down in 1933? 


(3) Under what power were such steps taken? 

(4) To what extent has demolition been hindered by court action? 

(5) What legal procedure must be followed in tearing down old buildings? 
(6) What has hindered your city from undertaking demolition of large areas? 
(7) To what extent can you get owners’ co-operation or consent? 


Ashland, Kentucky 

CIVIL works administration project 

just completed resulted in the demoli- 

tion of eight buildings and provided six 
hundred hours of work. We have used fire 
department personnel to make a survey of 
housing conditions, but the demolition of 
large areas is hindered by the absence of any 
ordinance or authority to take such action. 
Only three buildings were torn down in 1933, 
but splendid co-operation was given by the 
owners. If action by legal process is required, 
thirty days’ notice is given through the office 
of the state fire marshal——WILL1aM G. Pow- 
ELL, city manager. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The building department makes a semi- 
annual inspection of buildings. During the 
year 1933 a total of 1,066 buildings were 
wrecked, thirteen of which were wrecked by 
the city of Chicago, one by the fire depart- 
ment, and the balance by owners under or- 
ders of the building department. The courts 
have assisted in every way possible in the 
demolition of buildings. The procedure is for 
the building department to serve notice on 
the owner to tear down the building if the 
building is in a dangerous or unsafe condi- 
tion. If there is a suit pending involving the 
property or property rights it is assigned to 
the corporation counsel. A notice is then 
served on all parties interested and also a 
notice of a verified motion to abate a nui- 
sance. We then have an order entered to 
abate the nuisance and said order is returned 


to the building department with the facts. 
The building department receives bids from 
wreckers and the lowest bidder is awarded 
the task of wrecking the building. In the 
event the building is in an open area and can 
be easily destroyed without damage to sur- 
rounding property, the fire department will 
consent to destroy the building. 

The building commissioner would not have 
the power to demolish large areas without 
just cause and without the consent of the 
city council. The fact that 1,052 buildings 
were wrecked by their owners in 1933 shows 
that owners generally are willing to co-oper- 
ate-—BENJAMIN J. KANNE, assistant cor- 
poration counsel. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The city planning commission has worked 
out a redevelopment plan for a considerable 
portion of the congested tenement area of 
the city. On the basis of this general plan 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority has submitted to the federal housing 
administration a request for an allotment of 
funds to carry out a slum clearance and 
rebuilding scheme. Work is now proceeding 
with these plans in the hope of securing the 
approval of federal authorities for a definite 
project. 

The Better Housing League outlined a 
survey which was made by the department of 
public welfare of Cincinnati in August, 1933. 
Essential information on existing housing 
conditions in selected census tracts in the 
congested areas was obtained. The survey 


- 
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covered 4,600 residential buildings in which 
there were nearly 13,000 apartments. The city 
planning commission has made extensive sur- 
veys of land use, mortgages, tax delinquen- 
cies, location of public utilities, and tax values 
over the past several decades, in large por- 
tions of the congested areas. The Public 
Health Federation has compiled data and 
prepared maps on tuberculosis mortality, in- 
fant mortality, economic status and crime, 
comparing conditions in the congested tene- 
ment areas with other sections of the city. 
This material has been formulated by cen- 
sus tracts of which there are 107. These 
tracts also are used for other purposes. 

In 1933, ninety dwellings, mostly tene- 
ment houses in the congested areas, were torn 
down. Seventy of these were ordered con- 
demned by the building department. Few 
of the condemnation orders go to court. In 
the large percentage of the cases, owners co- 
operate. 

Demolition has proceeded here under the 
authority of the new building code which 
went into effect on June 1, 1933. When a 
building is found to be dangerous or unsafe a 
written notice is sent to the owner ordering 
the building to be made safe or to be torn 
down and when, in the opinion of the building 
commissioner, it is beyond repair he may or- 
der it to be torn down forthwith. The owner 
is required to notify the commissioner of 
buildings in writing promptly as to the action 
to be taken. If the owner refuses to comply 
or if, after a period of twenty-four hours, no 
attempt has been made to comply, the build- 
ing commissioner may enter upon the prem- 
ises and either make the building secure or 
remove it. The costs are paid out of the city 
treasury and the city solicitor may then bring 
necessary proceedings to recover the cost from 
the owner. A printed notice is placed on the 
premises as a warning to the public. 

The demolition of unsafe buildings has not 
been seriously interfered with by court action. 
The city cannot undertake demolition of 
large areas without paying the fair value of 
the property because in any large area there 
would, of course, be many buildings that 
could not be condemned under the power 
already cited. BLEECKER MARQUETTE, exec- 
utive secretary, Better Housing League. 
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Binghamton, New York 


In 1933 thirty-one old buildings which rep- 
resented a total valuation of $55,300 were torn 
down. Permits to do so were granted at the 
instance of the city administration upon ap- 
plication to the owners who have co-operated 
in this matter. It is difficult in New York 
State to require the demolition of a building 
which is not close enough to the street to 
constitute a public menace. Where such 
buildings ha¥e existed they have been taken 
down as the result of informal conferences 
between city officials and owners. No legal 
procedure has been established to compel 
tearing down old buildings——C. A. HARRELL, 
city manager. 


New London, Connecticut 


A survey of land use was made by Herbert 
C. Swan in the Summer of 1928 when the 
city was zoned. In 1933 four old buildings 
were torn down under authority given the 
inspector of buildings calling for the razing 
of unsafe buildings less than 50 per cent 
good. Practically complete co-operation of 
building owners has been secured in razing 
condemned buildings. The method is to no- 
tify the owner of a building that the struc- 
ture is in such condition as to require razing: 
the city council is informed accordingly, and 
an order is issued for removal of the build- 
ing—WIL.1AM A. HOt, city manager. 


Louisville, Kentucky 

The city planning and zoning commission 
has been engaged for the past two years in 
various housing studies and surveys in an 
attempt to develop some workable plan for 
improving housing conditions, particularly 
in the slum areas. The commission has re- 
ceived the support of various civic organiza- 
tions in this endeavor and has been aided by 
the public affairs committee of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. Recently two low-cost hous- 
ing projects were submitted to Washington 
in a preliminary form, but it was found im- 
possible to obtain the necessary financial sup- 
port to develop these projects by private ini- 
tiative. Since that time efforts have been 
concentrated on securing the desired results 
either by creation of a public housing author- 
ity to undertake the work directly or by at- 
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tempting to interest the federal housing au- 
thorities in the Louisville situation. A very 
complete study is now being made by the 
planning commission as a civil works proj- 
ect, and the information obtained will be used 
as a basis for a plan to be presented to Wash- 
ington. Legislation is now being prepared 
for submission to the current session of the 
Kentucky legislature to make it possible for 
either of the above two mentioned plans to 
be followed. 

During the year 1933 a total of 106 build- 
ings were razed. Practically all of these build- 
ings were demolished by the owners because 
they were so dilapidated that it was impos- 
sible to obtain any income from them, and by 
removing the buildings the owner was re- 
lieved of taxation on improvements. 

The law requires that the buildings be 
posted and proper notice be given to the 
owners before tearing them down, and it must 
be proved that they are dangerous to persons 
or property. That is, if the building is set 
back from the street and property lines, 
it is very difficult to prove that it is dan- 
gerous to the public. The building depart- 
ment has great trouble in receiving co-oper- 
ation from the police court in prosecuting 
such cases. There is no authority for demol- 
ishing large areas in the city. 

The building department finds that owners 
will co-operate when it is proved that the 
building is not worth repairing and that they 
will save taxes on improvements, or when it 
is possible to rent the property for an auto 
parking space.—H. W. ALEXANDER, secre- 
tary, City Planning and Zoning Commission. 


Rome, Georgia 


As a result of a limited survey of hous- 
ing conditions made early in 1933 by city 
forces, one hotel building, four dwellings, and 
ten outhouses of various types have been 
demolished, and fifteen dwellings and fifty 
outhouses renovated. A report declaring a 
building hazardous from a fire, structural, 
or sanitary point of view is investigated by a 
committee composed of the fire chief, city 
manager, and a representative from the coun- 
cil. If the report is approved, the property 
owner is informed of the condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and given opportunity for com- 


plaint. If he convinces the committee that 
the hazards can and will be removed, a start- 
ing and finishing date for the improvement 
are set. If the property owner fails to satisfy 
the committee of his ability to remedy the 
hazard, or fails to start the improvement at 
the date specified, or fails to appear and pro- 
test, he is notified accordingly, and the city 
manager is directed to proceed with the de- 
molition, all costs being assessed against the 
property and collectible in the same manner 
as taxes.—O. M. LANHAM, city manager. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The city plan commission anticipates a re- 
habilitation of a blighted area in the north- 
ern part of the city which will necessitate the 
demolition of approximately sixteen square 
blocks of old, uninhabitable houses, this area 
to be rebuilt with modern low-rent housing.— 
Tom A, GILMARTIN, secretary, city plan com- 
mission. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Washington Committee on Housing, 
in co-operation with the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, and under the direc- 
tion of the rent investigator of the Public 
Utilities Commission, is making a study of 
land use and of housing conditions. The 
real property inventory of the Department 
of Commerce is being used, supplemented by 
a schedule designed to bring out more defi- 
nite housing and sociological information that 
would be of value in determining the loca- 
tion and the character of housing projects. 

According to the building inspector, 
ninety-five frame houses and thirty-five brick 
houses were demolished, and 215 dwellings 
were repaired under the condemnation law 
(Act of March 1, 1899) during the year 
1933. A considerable proportion of the 
wrecks are gone (though a considerable num- 
ber still remain) and court decisions requiring 
damages to owners have somewhat cooled the 
zeal of the municipal officials. 

There have been, in times past, two acts 
under which condemnation and demolition 
were undertaken; first, the condemnation law 
(Act of March 1, 1899); second, the law 
for the condemnation of insanitary buildings 
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(May 1, 1906). The latter became practi- 
cally inoperative some three or four years 
ago when damages were awarded to the 
owners of some condemned buildings. Conse- 
quently our dependence now is upon the act 
of 1899, which is similar to laws in other 
cities, empowering bureaus of building inspec- 
tion to demolish unsafe structures. The other 
act deals with imsanitary buildings. The dem- 
olitions in 1933 were made under the act 
of 1899. A new act is now being drafted to 
take the place of the act of 1906 providing 
for the condemnation of insanitary buildings 
in the District. 

In Washington, as in other cities, building 
departments are loath to condemn a build- 
ing as dangerous until it is very far gone. 
There is in this matter a question of opinion, 
and the building inspector must, in the last 
analysis, be supported by the courts. Con- 
sequently the effectiveness of a condemnation 
law depends largely upon public opinion and 
upon the attitude of the courts. As public 
opinion comes to recognize that ramshackle 
buildings are not only a menace to safety 
but that they are a very important economic 
handicap to the community, there will be 
more vigorous support for building bureaus. 
As the courts change their attitude and rec- 
ognize the public detriment involved in the 
continuance of buildings that have become so- 
cial and economic liabilities, building bureaus 
will be able to act more vigorously. This sort 
of change seems to me today to be in proc- 
ess, because it is becoming so exceedingly 
obvious that these outworn buildings, and 
particularly the outworn dwellings, in addi- 
to the long recognized handicap or drag that 
they impose upon the community, are today 
one of the great obstacles to economic recov- 
ery; or, putting it the other way, offer through 
the work of demolition and the work and 
materials used in constructing good dwell- 
ings in their place, the most promising means 
of promoting economic recovery. Growing 
recognition of these facts is having its effect 
upon public opinion and will have its effect 
upon the courts which, in the words of Justice 
Holmes, many years ago, recognized that the 
police power is extended in response to “‘pre- 
ponderant public opinion” as well as in re- 
sponse to other urges. 


| February 


This city has been hindered from under- 
taking demolition of large areas for the usual 
wide variety of reasons. First and foremost 
of course, lack of a constructive program 
for the utilization of those districts. This, 
however, is being remedied by a bill called the 
Alley Bill that has passed the Senate and 
is now before the House of Representatives 
in Congress (Congress is the legislature and 
the city council of the District of Columbia). 
This bill would create a housing authority 
with power to acquire land in squares that 
contain inhabited alleys, demolish, replat, 
lease, sell, manage, etc. The bill contemplates 
a ten-year program during which it is hoped 
to rid Washington of the two hundred odd 
inhabited alleys which constitute the greater 
part of its slum areas. 

The extent to which we can get owners’ 
co-operation or consent is, here as in other 
cities, a matter to be determined by experi- 
ence. In my belief, however, the owners are 
today in a far more co-operative frame of 
mind than they have been in the past. 
Joun IHLpeER, secretary, Washington Com- 
mittee on Housing. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 

A housing and recreational survey which 
is really a social survey is nearing comple- 
tion by the City Planning Board. This sur- 
vey, made possible through CWA funds, is 
preliminary to a projected federal slum clear- 
ance program and the construction of low 
rental homes for, unskilled workers. The sur- 
vey is being made in the more critical areas 
of the city chiefly by census enumeration 
districts. The strictly housing survey is be- 
ing made in two divisions. The first concerns 
itself with the family group, this survey being 
designed to obtain the basic data on which 
to project plans for the proposed erection 
of hundreds of low rental homes. The second 
division is devoted to structural aspects of 
housing—single, double tenement, or other- 
wise. A recreational survey, supplemental 
to the housing survey, will cover practically 
all phases of leisure time activity. Out of 
the welter of material gleaned when tabu- 
lated and charted will grow a picture of home 
life that will give trained analysts a composite 
picture of present day trends and indicate 
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steps to be taken to provide proper housing 
and recreational facilities —-Grorcre H. Her- 
ROLD, city planning engineer. 


Oregon City, Oregon 


For several years, this city has carried on 
a campaign for the removal of insanitary and 
dilapidated buildings. Men on relief rolls 


have done the work and in return have been 
given the materials resulting from the wreck- 
ing. There is no method of enforcing the re- 
moval of buildings except if they are dan- 
gerous to the safety of the public or are a 
health nuisance. Unsightly appearance only 
is not sufficient basis for their removal. Dur- 
ing the past year five or six buildings have 
been removed.—J. L. FRANZEN, city manager. 


How to Start Demolition of Bad Housing 


By JOHN H. MILLAR 


Editor and Publisher, Millar’s Housing Letter, Chicago 


Demolition of poor housing need not await a housing pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Millar, who shows in this article how 
cities can proceed at once with tearing down old buildings. 


ARRY L. HOPKINS, Federal Civil 
I I Works Administrator, on January 8 

sent out a bulletin urging that ‘“‘de- 
molition of useless structures and salvage 
of materials” be made the objective of local 
CWA projects. “Slum clearance” has been 
talked about for quite a while. All cities have 
their pest holes. That something ought to 
be done about it is generally admitted. Mr. 
Hopkins’ bulletin authorizes action of a logi- 
cal sort—starting a difficult and complicated 
job by doing the first thing first. It is pro- 
posed that slum clearance be started by 
clearing away old buildings that menace the 
community. Legal technicalities are brushed 
aside and it is suggested that, in addition 
to using CWA forces to demolish buildings 
condemned by local authorities, the same 
forces can be used to demolish privately 
owned buildings, owners of which will, by 
letter, offer them to CWA. The contract is 
to be a simple one: “I will give you my 
building if you will tear it down. You may 
have the materials for your trouble.” 





Epitor’s Note: Mr. Millar was president of 
Home News Publishing Company, a chain of 
country newspapers, for nine years, was Western 
editor of the Business Week for three years, and 
since 1932 has been publisher of Millar’s Housing 
Letter, Chicago. 


A city executive desiring to get a demoli- 
tion project started should take the matter 
up with the local CWA administrator, ar- 
ranging to have the project formally re- 
quested by the proper city department which 
will very likely be the department that has 
the power to condemn buildings. The next 
step would be the appointment of a compe- 
tent person to head the project. This man 
will find when he looks into it that there 
are several ways of getting buildings for 
demolition: 

(1) Condemnation by city authorities. 
This process can be stepped up greatly by 
requesting local relief agencies to have their 
case workers file complaints against build- 
ings in which families on relief are housed. 
These complaints can then be investigated 
in the same manner as complaints from any 
other source. 

(2) Co-operation with the heads of banks, 
open or closed. Most banks have some bad 
properties on their hands because of sour 
loans. In cases where they can reduce taxes 
somewhat by having antiquated structures 
removed they will be found willing to do so. 
In the case of closed banks, this will require 
a court order. This means that the officials 
in charge of liquidating these banks, in one 
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appearance before a court could secure for- 
mal authorization to remove a large number 
of objectionable buildings. 

(3) Voluntary agreement with larger 
property owners in slum areas. In most cities 
there are property owners who have sizeable 
holdings in run-down sections. 
It will often be to the advan- 
tage of such property owners 
to tear down some of their build- 
ings and move the occupants to 
vacant quarters in other of their 
more desirable properties. The 
occupants will benefit, too. 

(4) By advertising to prop- 
erty owners the fact that demo- 
lition can be secured without 
cost, the director of a demo- 
lition project can get voluntary 
offers of buildings to be torn 
down. Possibly the largest vol- 
ume of demolition would come 
in this way. However, this 
method is listed last because it is likely 
to involve more clerical work and more in- 
vestigation than the three classes named 
above. Obviously, it would be legally dan- 
gerous to proceed with demolition unless 
titles are checked so that one knows that the 
man who writes a letter really owns the 
building and has authority to give it away. 

Salvaged materials according to the bul- 
letin issued by Mr. Hopkins are to be used 
in one of four ways: 

(1) To be given to subsistence home- 
steads projects. 

(2) To be given to co-operative groups 
of unemployed who will use these materials 
in rehabilitating housing in which they live, 
in lieu of paying cash rent. 

(3) To be given to other CWA projects. 

(4) To be used as firewood by unem- 
ployed. 

The Metropolitan Housing Council in Chi- 
cago, which is a clearing house of numer- 
ous civic, commercial, industrial, and social 
groups interested in housing, is taking active 
steps to co-operate with CWA and the city 
authorities in pushing a demolition project. 
The procedure is as outlined above. How- 
ever, this Council is recommending a fifth 
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use of salvaged materials which gives prom- 
ise of having more immediate benefit than 
any of the four listed in the official bulletin. 
lt is proposed that materials be stored at 
conveniently located points and offered for 
sale there at very low prices to private prop- 
erty owners who will use such 
materials in rehabilitating their 
own properties. This amounts 
to offering a premium to pri- 
vate individuals who will spend 
their own money to hire men for 
repair work. In this way the 
salvaged materials resulting 
from a demolition project will 
become a “cathartic” to bring 
about added employment of 
building trades workers on pri- 
vate, not public, payrolls. 

Working relations should be 
set up with organizations of 
wrecking contractors. In one 
city co-operation has been se- 
cured from the wreckers despite the fact that 
the CWA will not turn the work over to them. 
They will be allowed to recommend men 
for supervisory jobs and their equipment 
will be rented by the CWA. These two con- 
siderations, possibly with others, have been 
sufficient to secure their aid and advice al- 
though they were told very plainly that they 
would receive no contractors’ fees out of 
any arrangement that might be made. 

It is likely in many instances that it will 
be found advisable for a city council to enact 
some sort of an emergency ordinance mak- 
ing it possible for the local authorities to 
speed up considerably the working of the 
legal machinery for condemning buildings. 

Various social surveys or housing studies 
already under way as CWA projects can well 
be tied in with a demolition project. An of- 
fice staff should be set up at once, if possible, 
under the direction of experienced men in the 
building and health departments. This staff 
should include people equipped to clear the 
data provided on buildings, verifying owner- 
ship and mortgages on buildings voluntarily 
listed, checking occupancy of the buildings 
and providing for rehousing of the families 
living in them. Certainly studies will be 
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needed to guide relief authorities or others 
in a relocating of displaced families. 

One other general question that has been 
raised concerning this program deserves care- 
ful thought. A bulletin issued on January 30 
by the National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials says in part: 

Some statements have been made by CWA 
officials and by others that demolition should be 
undertaken only as a part of a comprehensive 
housing program. Undoubtedly such a program 
would be helpful in this movement for demoli- 
tion. It may be seriously questioned however 
whether it is a necessary part of such a move- 
ment. The individual buildings wrecked are in- 
sanitary and dangerous, considerable public 
benefit will come merely from disposing of them, 
quite regardless of any program or comprehen- 
sive rebuilding or for concentrated demolition 
in certain districts 

Mayors and city managers throughout the 
country have been advised of this policy by 
the United States Conference of Mayors and 
the International City Managers’ Association. 

Demolition, if not supervised properly, can 
be quite hazardous to men working at it. 
CWA has issued a three-page safety bulletin 
which points out in detail how to avoid haz- 
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ards. The bulletin states that excellent safety 
records have been made by private house- 
wreckers. CWA recommends that such ex- 
perienced men be secured to direct the actual 
work. 

It appears likely that the development of 
such local organizations, similar to the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Housing Council, as may 
be needed to properly supervise a demolition 
project will be an important step in the direc- 
tion of better citizen organization in the whole 
housing field. A group that finds it is able 
to work together on a demolition program 
will later find it just that much easier to 
work effectively on rehabilitating, or new 
building, or city planning. 

A basic reason for organizing a demolition 
project is that it will tend to improve some- 
what the housing conditions of the most un- 
fortunate part of a city’s population. The 
unemployed tend to gravitate into the worst 
housing that there is. If the worst is removed 
then it will be necessary to find ways of hous- 
ing these people in quarters which are a little 
better but which are now standing vacant. 


Principles of Municipal Accounting Practice 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


The newly formed National Committee on Municipal Accounting 


has adopted tentatively certain 


principles on which the fiscal 


organization and management of a municipality should be based. 


ANY of the improvements in munic- 
M ipal administration can come only 
after the financial facts of govern- 
ment have been made more plainly known to 
administrators and to the citizens. It is 
necessary therefore that municipal account- 
ing make the same progress in the next gen- 
eration that accounting for private industries 
has during the past twenty-five years. 
The organization of the National Commit- 
tee on Municipal Accounting in Chicago on 
January 6, 1934 holds greater promise for 


the advancement of municipal accounting 
than any movement previously undertaken. 
It represents the first effort on a national 
scale to establish principles of municipal ac- 
counting and actively to promote their use. 
While previous movements of this kind have 
represented the ideas of a single group or a 
single individual, the present movement will 
attempt to reflect the best judgment of large 
groups of people. The major professional so- 
cieties of public accountants will work with 
groups of public officials on the committee. 
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The citizens’ interests will be considered and 
the teaching profession represented. Thus 
there will be brought together for construc- 
tive work representatives of the groups most 
vitally concerned in municipal accounting. 
The same associations will promote the use 
of the standards when they have been de- 
veloped. 

The general committee as now constituted 
is composed of F. H. Etwett, professor of 
accounting, University of Wisconsin—Amer- 
ican Association of University Instructors 
in Accounting; LLoyp Morey, comptroller, 
University of Ilinois—American Institute of 
Accountants; L. M. BarNarp, senior public 
accountant, League of Kansas Municipalities 
—American Municipal Association; GEORGE 
P. Exits, president, American Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, Chicago; H. C. 
LAUGHLIN, city manager, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin—The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation; FRANK J. FLANAGAN, finance com- 
mittee staff, city of Chicago—Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association; A. E. NEALE, 
city auditor, Springfield, Massachusetts— 
National Association of Cost Accountants; 
EDMUND R. STEWART, state auditor of Mary- 
land—National Association of State Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers, and Treasurers; LENT D. 
Upson, director, Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research—National Municipal 
League; Stuart A. RICcE, assistant director, 
Bureau of the Census. 

The proposed activities of the group em- 
brace the development of principles of mu- 
nicipal accounting, programs for municipal 
audits, a classification of funds, expenditures, 
revenues, assets and liabilities and the de- 
velopment of municipal financial reports. 
Part of the work of the committee will also 
relate to the preparation of a bibliography of 
municipal accounting and a statement of the 
principles on which the fiscal organization 
and management of a municipality should 
be based. 

At its first meeting the National Commit- 
tee on Municipal Accounting adopted ten- 
tatively certain principles as a guide to its 
activities; these principles are: 

(1) The accounts should be centralized under 


the direction of one officer, who should be made 
responsible for keeping or supervising the keep- 
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ing of all financial records, and preparing all 

financial reports. 

(2) The general accounting system should be 
on a double entry basis with a general ledger 
maintained in accordance with the following 
principles: 

(a) The accounts should be classified in bal- 
anced fund groups. 

(b) Asset accounts for permanent property not 
available to meet expenditures or obliga- 
tions should be segregated from other fund 
assets and the equity represented by them 
not included in the current surplus of any 
fund. 

(3) The following classification of funds is 
recommended: (a) general fund, (b) special 
revenue funds, (c) utility funds, (d) bond funds, 
(e) special assessment funds, (f) trust and pen- 
sion funds, (g) agency funds, and (h) sinking 
funds. 

(4) The general accounting system should in- 
clude budgetary control accounts of revenues, 
expenditures, appropriations, and encumbrances. 

(5) Revenue should be accounted for through 
the budgetary control accounts. If revenue is 
accounted for on an accrual basis by taking into 
the accounts each item when it becomes due or 
a bill is issued for it, the reports should be pre- 
pared on that basis. In this case suitable provi- 
sion should be made for possible losses through 
inability to collect. If revenue is accounted for 
on a cash basis, meaning that an item is con- 
sidered revenue only when it is collected in cash, 
the reports should be prepared on that basis. 
In either case, all items of a non-revenue char- 
acter should be excluded from reports of reve- 
nue. Revenues should be classified by fund and 
by source, in accordance with standard classi- 
fications. 

(6) Expenditures should be accounted for 
through the budgetary control accounts and on 
such a basis as to take into the accounts all 
material used or services rendered during a given 
period. Suitable provision out of the appropria- 
tions of the current period should be made for 
encumbrances for which material or services 
are not yet received or rendered. Expenditures 
should be classified by fund, by department, and 
by activities, and by object, if desired, in ac- 
cordance with standard classifications. 

(7) There should be a system of unit cost 
accounting in which costs are allocated to the 
various activities in the respective departments. 
This system should be co-ordinated with the 
general accounting system. 

(8) There should be inventory records of both 
consumable and permanent property, and the 
records of property should be subsidiary to and 
controlled by accounts in the general account- 
ing system. The asset accounts of property 
should be maintained on the basis of original 
cost, or estimated cost if the original cost is not 
available, or, in the case of gifts, the appraised 
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value at the time received. If current valua- 
tions are desired, for insurance or statistical 
purposes, they should be computed independently 
from the books and not carried into the ac- 
counts. It is not considered necessary to ac- 
count for depreciation of general municipal 
property, except for unit cost purposes, unless 
cash can legally be set aside for replacements. 

(9) The accounting for public utilities or 
other business enterprises operated by the city 
should follow the standard procedure employed 
by similar enterprises under private ownership. 
The accounting for public institutions such as 
colleges, hospitals, and libraries should follow 
the standard procedure employed by such a 
class of institutions. 

The chairman of the National Committee 
on Municipal Accounting is Frank J. Flana- 
gan of the staff of the finance committee of 


the city of Chicago. Lloyd Morey, professor 
of accounting and comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is vice-chairman. These two, 
with F. H. Elwell of Madison, Wisconsin 
constitute the executive committee. A full- 
time staff will be maintained to carry on the 
work engaged in by the committee. The 
chief staff accountant will be T. M. Dicker- 
son, formerly assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. The 
success of this first unified effort to improve 
municipal accounting depends upon the active 
co-operation of public officials and public 
accountants. Both groups are urged to advise 
the committee of their activities in this field 
and to offer it their helpful suggestions. 


New York City Gets a New Deal 


By MARGARET I. TANZER 


Assistant Secretary, Citizens Union of the City of New York 


Mayor LaGuardia appoints experts to his cabinet and attempts to 
balance the 555 million dollar budget. 


| ) 1934, in the morning of January 1, 


1934, Fiorello H. LaGuardia was 

sworn in as the mayor of the city of 
New York. At that moment the reins of the 
city government passed from Tammany Hall 
to a new Fusion administration. The may- 
or’s recent campaign had been, characteristi- 
cally, a fiery one, explosive, spectacular, and 
enthusiastically received by the thousands 
who voted the “ins” out and the “outs” in 
on election day. 

Mayor LaGuardia has uttered the follow- 
ing as his keynote: “On January 1 when I 
enter city hall I go out of politics for four 
years. All my energy will be devoted to work- 
ing for the rehabilitation of the city. One 
can't be a good fellow and a good mayor. 
One can’t be a good mayor and a good poli- 
tician.”” By the time he took office he had 
searched far and wide for capable men to 
fill the high city offices under his command. 

One of the first appointments to be an- 
nounced was that of Corporation Counsel 


Paul Windels, whose long record of legal 
service is well known. For the last seventeen 
years he has been in public life, serving as 
counsel to the New York State Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority and later as associate coun- 
sel to the Port Authority. During this time he 
prepared the legislation and interstate agree- 
ment for the Holland Tunnel. Already Mr. 
Windels has found mismanagement of con- 
demnation matters by his predecessors. He 
found that, in his opinion, the real estate 
bureau had no trial lawyer of sufficiently 
high caliber to go into court and fight for 
a fair condemnation price for the city. 

It is no longer “Commissioner” at police 
headquarters, but “General.” Mayor La- 
Guardia’s appointment of Major General 
John F. O’Ryan as police commissioner oc- 
casioned little surprise. The famous soldier 
brings to his new command of over nineteen 
thousand men long years of experience in 
leadership and organization. He appreciates 
the difficulties confronting him but has made 
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few promises concerning racketeers and crim- 
inals except that there will be no politics. He 
wants to learn his way around first. 

In appointing Fire Chief John J. McElli- 
gott as fire commissioner, the mayor said: 
“He will be a fire fighting commissioner, not 
a swivel chair commissioner.” 
For that reason special legisla- 
tion was obtained in order to 
permit Commissioner McElli- 
gott to retain his pension rights 
and civil service status as fire 
chief while he serves as com- 
missioner. He has been a mem- 
ber of the New York City Fire 
Department since the age of 
twenty-one, rising all the way 
through the ranks to the top 
and to the position which he 
now holds. 

The new director of the bud- 
get, R. E. McGahen, accepted 
his appointment with this state- 
ment: “The so-called budget which the out- 
going administration is about to drop on our 
doorstep is but typical of the cowardly bun- 
gling to which the city’s financial affairs have 
been subject for such a long time. My own 
study of the situation indicates that the gap 
between these budgetary commitments and 
the revenues at present in sight is much wider 
than has been commonly estimated. We start 
on January 1 to close this gap. The process 
will be painful for those who have come to 
regard their attachment to the city payroll 
as a vested right which carries no obligation 
of commensurate service.” 

This, in fact, is an excellent summary of 
the reasons for Mr. McGahen’s choice. An 
active civic worker for many years, he has 
an intimate knowledge of budgetary matters. 
He was secretary of the Citizens Union of 
New York as well as its legislative represen- 
tative at Albany from 1926 until the first of 
this year. Another specialist appointed is 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, professor of munici- 
pal government at Columbia University, to 
the post of deputy comptroller. 

The newspapers of January 24 blazed with 
headlines describing the unbelievable condi- 
tions found on Welfare Island where the 
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city’s penitentiary and correction hospitals 
are located. The new commissioner of cor- 
rections, Austin H. McCormick, had staged 
a surprise raid on the Island. Gangsters were 
found running the prison and living in the 
hospital in the greatest luxury while the 
prisoners who were actually sick 
were receiving little care; nar- 
cotics were being sold freely to 
the prisoners and conditions in 
general were such that a deputy 
warden was promptly arrested 
and the warden relieved of his 
duties. Until his appointment 
here Commissioner McCormick 
was assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons 
and was serving as acting su- 
perintendent of the United 
States Industrial Reformatory 
in Ohio. He is a nationally 
known authority on penal ad- 
ministration. 

New York City’s department of purchase, 
until recently merely a bid-gathering bureau, 
was revived last year by legislation which 
provides for a centralized purchasing system 
including every major municipal division ex- 
cept the department of education. The new 
law, which strips of their buying powers the 
five borough presidents, the department hos- 
pitals, the courts and the county offices, was 
drafted by Russell Forbes, known to all read- 
ers of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT as the foremost 
authority on municipal purchasing and for- 
mer secretary of the National Municipal 
League. Mr. Forbes has now been appointed 
commissioner of purchase. 

In filling the important positions of com- 
missioner of public welfare, commissioner of 
health, and commissioner of hospitals, the 
mayor has selected persons of outstanding 
ability, of special knowledge and qualifica- 
tions, and with brilliant records of achieve- 
ment. 

William Hodson, the commissioner of pub- 
lic welfare, is a professional social worker. 
He has held important welfare positions in 
Minnesota and in New York served under 
the Russell Sage Foundation for several years. 
When the New York City Welfare Council 
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was established in 1925 he became its direc- 
tor. Commissioner Hodson is also head of 
the Home Relief Bureau, which extends aid 
to thousands. When and if the CWA is dis- 
continued, he will have to care for thousands 
more. Recently he estimated the number of 
persons in need of relief in New 
York City at more than one mil- 
lion. In his dual capacity it 
will be his problem to see that 
none face starvation and lack 
of shelter. 

Sigismund S. Goldwater, the 
new commissioner of hospitals, 
is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing hospital administrators in 
the country. He was superin- 
tendent of Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal in New York for many years, 
was New York City Health 
Commissioner in 1914 and 1915 
and is now a consultant on hos- 
pitals to the Soviet Government. 
The New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals was established in 1928 for the pur- 
pose of securing for the numerous city hos- 
pitals an expert management not compli- 
cated by the problems of the departments 
of health and public welfare from whose 
jurisdiction the institutions were taken. A 
competent administrator is essential and 
Dr. Goldwater’s experience should be of im- 
mense benefit to the city. 

John L. Rice, appointed health commis- 
sioner, is also a career man. He spent four 
years under the Rockefeller Institute as a 
member of the International Health Board 
of Central America and Trinidad and for 
the past ten years has been the health officer 
of New Haven, Connecticut. 

Paul Blanshard has been appointed com- 
missioner of accounts. As executive secre- 
tary of the City Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Blanshard investigated unofficially many city 
departments and naturally was not kindly 
received in Tammany circles—he was even 
thrown out of a board of estimate meeting 
once last year. Now, officially, he can inves- 
tigate every city agency. He has enormous 
powers of subpoena and access to all books 
and records. He has begun almost a dozen 
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inquiries already in different departments. 

The head of New York’s “brain trust,” 
in the person of Professor Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., is officially ensconced in the office of 
city chamberlain. The functions of this of- 
fice are merely routine and perfunctory. Pro- 
fessor Berle will serve mainly 
as financial consultant and has 
already taken a large part in 
recent transit unification con- 
ferences. 

Robert Moses has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of parks 
for the city. He replaces five 
borough commissioners and at 
the same time retains his un- 
salaried positions of chairman 
of the State Council of Parks 
and president of the Long Is- 
land State Park Commission. 
Under him large tracts of land 
on Long Island have been seg- 
regated for public park use. 
The famous Jones Beach development is one 
of his achievements. 

The city’s markets have been fertile fields 
for racketeers—no one knows that better 
than the new commissioner of markets, Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, Jr., who himself has 
been among their victims. As the president 
of a large fish distributing enterprise, he gave 
names, dates, and charges to the police and 
district attorneys, but the only action was 
that of the racketeers. They burned one of 
his buildings and damaged his trucks. Now 
in his official capacity he has started to drive 
food racketeers from the city. 

Langdon W. Post, the new tenement house 
commissioner, has taken an active and ag- 
gressive interest in proposals to establish a 
municipal housing authority and then to ob- 
tain grants from the federal government for 
slum clearance and low cost housing proj- 
ects. Previous tenement house commissioners 
have confined their activities to the enforce- 
ment of regulatory statutes. Mr. Post expects 
to go farther; he hopes to consolidate his de- 
partment with a comprehensive housing com- 
mission. In his present capacity he will rep- 
resent the city administration on the housing 
division of the Public Works Administration. 
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The only holdover from the previous ad- 
ministration is Commissioner of Docks John 
McKenzie, who has been in the department 
since 1903 and was appointed commissioner 
by Mayor Walker in 1931. 

Paul Moss, a theater man, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of licenses. He will be 
expected to remedy the conditions of graft 
and corruption which are said to have existed. 

The new commissioner of plant and struc- 
tures, Frederick J. H. 
Kracke, returns to 
this office after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years. 
Since his first incum- 
bency he has_ been 
public service com- 
missioner, federal ap- 
praiser, and for the 
last few years Repub- 
lican leader of Brook- 
lyn. 

Maurice P. David- 
son, appointed com- 
missioner of water 
supply, gas, and elec- 
tricity, was the found- 
er and chairman of 
the City Fusion Party 
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has been active in Republican politics and in 
civic work for many years. 


FINANCIAL Crisis SERIOUS 

New York City faces a serious financial 
emergency calling for drastic and immediate 
action. Mayor LaGuardia is pledged to rem- 
edy this condition without delay. The 1934 
budget, inherited from the O’Brien adminis- 
tration, totals $555,165,652. The highest 
estimate of antici- 
pated revenues is 
$524,100,000, leaving 
a deficit of $31,065,- 
652. 


IS WELL UNDER WAY. 7} 


Last year, tempo- 
| rarily unable to bor- 
row money to finance 
payrolls, the city 
made an agreement 
with certain banking 
institutions, which 
has since been trans- 
lated into law, and 
which Mayor La- 
Guardia has called a 
strait-jacket. Under 
its provisions the city 
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under whose banner 
Mayor LaGuardia 
was elected. He has 
been active in anti-Tammany civic organi- 
zations for many years. 

Only two women have been appointed to 
high office. One is Miss Pearl Bernstein, who 
has been elected secretary of the board of 
estimate, the first woman ever to hold that 
position. She is a specialist in city finances 
and thoroughly familiar with board of esti- 
mate procedure, having attended its meet- 
ings for seven years as representative of the 
League of Women Voters. She is only twenty- 
nine, but already has an impressive reputa- 
tion for familiarity with municipal govern- 
ment. 

The other is Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney, 
who has been made the deputy commissioner 
of licenses and will act as counsel to the com- 
missioner. Mrs. Whitney was one of the first 
women to practice law in New York. She 
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amount of the tax 
levy for the next four 
years and is required 
to set aside a reserve against delinquent real 
estate taxes. In order to comply with the 
agreement and to meet the present situation, 
it is imperative that the budget be promptly 
balanced. The federal government has made 
it a condition of advancing the monies already 
allocated for the completion of the Eighth 
Avenue subway system, that the budget be 
balanced by February first, though this dead- 
line has been briefly extended. 

Therefore the mayor has asked the state 
legislature to pass his so-called ‘economy 
bill,” which gives the board of estimate power 
to consolidate, merge, or abolish city and 
county departments, abolish useless offices, 
cut salaries of city employees with the excep- 
tion of public school teachers, first grade pa- 
trolmen and firemen and employees and offi- 
cials of the courts, and with certain exceptions 
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furlough even the employees exempt from 
the cut for a period not to exceed one month 
in any calendar year. These powers would 
extend only until next October 1. 

The economy bill seems to furnish the only 
hopeful means of balancing the budget 
promptly. One third of the city’s estimated 
expenses is earmarked for debt service; this 
cannot legally be changed. One half of the 
expense budget goes for personal service, a 
large part of which is under mandatory re- 
strictions. The remaining one sixth is all that 
is left for equipment, supplies, and repairs. 

The first meeting of the board of estimate 
on January 2 showed that Mayor LaGuardia 
controls more than enough votes to pass any 
proposal under the economy bill. The meet- 
ing showed, too, what changes have taken 
place in city hall. It started promptly, where 
former meetings had started one or even two 
hours late. The proceedings went forward 
briskly and in a businesslike way; formerly 
they had extended slowly and lazily into the 
afternoon and evening. 

Since the first of the year the board has 
changed its method of procedure. Instead 
of hearing anyone and everyone on each 
item as was done in former years, the new 
board has special hearing days on which a 
public hearing is held on all matters requir- 
ing a statutory hearing as well as those con- 
cerning which one has been requested. There 
are also other innovations—and so far all 
meetings have proceeded with greater dis- 
patch than would have seemed possible at 
city hall a year ago. 


Mayor LaGuardia is making a fresh effort 
to bring about unification of existing rapid 
transit facilities in New York City. He has 
asked the new city chamberlain, Professor 
Berle, to represent him in pending negotia- 
tions with the transit companies. Unification 
depends directly on the city’s ability to bal- 
ance its budget and re-establish its credit 
so as to raise the price of city securities to 
a point where they can be advantageously 
exchanged for transit company securities in 
the event of an agreement between the com- 
panies and the city. 

There are three rival transit systems in 
New York City with a total of 683 miles of 
tracks. The city’s capital investment in the 
three systems amounts to about one billion 
dollars, with more than half in the new city 
system. The five-cent fare, for many years 
a political football, must be maintained on 
the Interborough and B. M. T. systems un- 
der old contracts. If unification is not ef- 
fected and if municipal operation continues, 
the new city system must under existing 
law adjust its fare after a three-year trial 
period to meet all charges including oper- 
ating expenses as well as interest and amor- 
tization. 

Thus the success of the LaGuardia admin- 
istration depends upon his solution of vast 
problems not of his own making and inher- 
ited from previous administrations. The vig- 
orous manner in which he has already at- 
tacked them, although in office little more 
than thirty days, holds great promise for a 
good administration. 


Cities Will Do More and Spend More 


By ROWLAND EGGER 


Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia 


National leadership is needed to cement cracks in the local fiscal 
structure ; it is futile to distinguish between essential and non-essential 
functions—so say the political scientists who met in December. 


HREE roundtable discussions con- 
7 ane by the American Political Sci- 
ence Association at its annual meeting 
in Philadelphia on December 27-29, 1933, 


may be of some interest to readers of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. The substance of the ad- 
dresses and discussion is condensed below. 

1. Flaws of fiscal structure as revealed 
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by the impact of the depression. Financial 
adjustment was delayed during the depres- 
sion in the belief or hope that what was being 
experienced was not a depression but the 
“worst boom” in some time. Adjustment, 
accordingly, tends to lag behind the realities 
of economic predicament. It is complicated 
by the desire of many to maintain the public 
standards of living, as well as private living 
standards, and the attempt of others to use 
the depression to lower public standards. A 
re-examination of fiscal and functional values 
is necessary in order to retain the best of our 
pre-depression scale of municipal living. The 
most serious distress, that of credit, or the 
lack of credit, is as apt to impair conserva- 
tive cities as it is laxly run municipalities. 
Other symptoms of distress are consequent 
upon a failure before the depression to effect 
local reorganization and to introduce efficient 
techniques and procedures in raising and 
spending money. Although the symptoms are 
aggravated at the point of getting money 
when none is to be gotten (i.e., tax collec- 
tion and short-term borrowing) the basic 
weakness of a lack of social control and plan- 
ning pervades the major share of local ad- 
ministration. The depression has accentuated 
the weakness. The cracks in the local fiscal 
structure are so pronounced that national 
leadership is required to cement them. 

2. Adjusting functions of local govern- 
ment to meet the needs of the depression. 
The attempts of many to distinguish between 
“essential” and “non-essential” functions of 
government were classed as futile. Any func- 
tion which the people have wanted enough to 
go after and get is essential. Better thinking 
is needed along the line of functions and the 
agencies which perform them. Some func- 
tions, apparently “‘non-essential”’ activities of 
one agency, may be the cheapest and best 
way of accomplishing the aims for the major 
portion of which other agencies are respon- 
sible. Purely pragmatic tests should be ap- 
plied, regardless of whether the function ap- 
pears to be a “frill” or not; the test is, what 
will be the results of curtailing or eliminating 
this function? Much of the wailing about 
the “impairment” of essential services is 


misplaced. Field investigation has revealed 
that the so-called “essential” services usually 
are the most wasteful and can be cut with 
least impairment. Police administration has 
largely failed to realize the economies offered 
by modern methods and techniques. Fire 
administration is dominated by agencies in- 
terested solely in cutting fire losses, and fre- 
quently the standards of these agencies are 
grossly in excess of actual safety require- 
ments. Education is probably the most waste- 
ful of the “essential” services, and the most 
dominated by bogus standards, such as one 
teacher per each twenty-five pupils, nine 
months school per year, and so on. The es- 
sential problem in local government is to 
change the accent of local government serv- 
ices; welfare, health, and recreation will be 
the big budget items in the new social order. 
Fundamental changes in tax structure are 
essential. We do not have adequate knowl- 
edge of the interrelations between taxes. Co- 
ordination must be secured. A national tax 
system may be the only way out. Local gov- 
ernment is going to do more and spend more, 
not less. The money must come from some- 
where else than real property. 

3. State and municipal liability for the 
torts of their officers. The present Congress 
will consider a bill establishing Federal liabil- 
ity in tort, thereby affording American prece- 
dent for the renunciation of the adage that 
“The King can do no wrong.” The states and 
localities may be expected to follow suit. 
They must have guidance in drafting legisla- 
tion which will meet the necessities of social 
justice and, at the same time, not throw the 
treasury open to unwarranted raids. Should 
the test of governmental liability be subjec- 
tive fault or objective fact? Heavy damages 
awarded against many small localities would 
bankrupt them. What portion of the liability 
should the state assume, and how should 
State-local relations be governed? What ex- 
ceptions to governmental liability should be 
established? These questions were argued, 
not settled. A comprehensive model bill with 
alternative provisions to meet the needs in 
various sections of the country will eventu- 
ally be drawn. 
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A Sound Policy for Bonding City Officials 


By MAYO FESLER * 
Director, Citizens League of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


What public employees should be bonded? What is the best type of 
bond? What are the features of a sound bonding policy? These are 
some of the questions answered by Mr. Fesler in the following article. 


UBLIC records will show that compara- 

tively few public officials go wrong; the 

number is no larger in proportion than 
among the thousands holding responsible 
positions in private life. One large surety 
company reports that of more than seven 
million men and women of all classes, includ- 
ing public officials bonded by the company 
during the past thirty years, less than one 
per cent betrayed their trust. The small num- 
ber yielding to the temptation to betray their 
trust is a favorable commentary on the gen- 
eral honesty and moral tone of present-day 
public official life despite the fact that the 
public generally does not have a very high 
regard for public officials. 

Yet it is found necessary to guarantee 
public funds and public property against the 
weaknesses of human nature and the pressure 
of political influences. Until comparatively 
recent times the sureties on public official 
bonds were responsible individuals, owners 
of large properties, who showed their con- 
fidence in the public official by signing his 
bond. But now the sureties are largely finan- 
cial corporations organized to write fidelity 
and surety bonds on a strictly business basis. 
These bonds are guaranteed by large capital 
investments of the surety companies. 

The officer or employee in many jurisdic- 
tions still has the choice of having individual 
property owners sign his bond or of having 
a bond written by a reliable surety company, 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fesler graduated from 
the University of Chicago in 1897 and took three 
years of graduate work in political science and 
history at the same University; was first secre- 
tary, Alumni Association, University of Chicago; 
has been in civic work since 1904 in St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago, returning to 
Cleveland in 1923 as director of the Citizens 
League of Cleveland. 


but the prevailing practice is to have bonds 
written by surety companies. Moreover in 
many states and cities the premiums on the 
bonds are paid out of public revenue. This 
change alone has increased greatly the num- 
ber of official bonds written. In fact in many 
jurisdictions it has led to the abuse of this 
protective device, especially where the agent 
for the surety company holds an influential 
position in the party organization. 

The original practice was to write a fidel- 
ity bond to cover only the person named in 
the bond, in other words a personal bond. 
But while this practice is still largely fol- 
lowed, there has been adopted in recent years 
the blanket position bond which covers the 
positions regardless of the persons holding 
them. This blanket position form of bond is 
usually acceptable to the agent because it 
enables him to do more business with less 
effort; and it is acceptable to the public au- 
thorities since it means a reduction in the 
rates and less trouble in changing the bonds 
when the personnel changes. 

An official bond has two purposes: (1) to 
protect the government against monetary 
loss by public employees; and (2) to guar- 
antee faithful performance of duty on the 
part of the employee bonded. It is difficult 
if not practically impossible to recover on 
the “faithful performance” clause of a bond 
because of the difficulty of determining when 
an official is unfaithful. The courts generally 
have held that a bond for faithful perform- 
ance of duty is a good statutory bond only 
to the extent that the statute prescribes the 
duties. Seldom do the statutes set forth the 
duties with sufficient definiteness to hold a 
bonding company to the letter of the contract 
and compel payment, especially if the com- 
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pany is disposed to be technical in its inter- 
pretation. Generally speaking recovery is 
largely confined to cases where there has 
been a monetary loss through defalcation, 
theft, or fraud. 

As long as the personal bond, and not the 
position bond, was the prevailing form, the 
awarding of bonds was generally made with- 
out competition and most frequently went 
to the political favorites in the bonding busi- 
ness. The rates were unnecessarily high and 
far too many persons were bonded including 
many employees who handled no money and 
had little responsibility. There was slight 
risk in such a bond for there was a very slight 
chance for recovery. The writing of such 
bonds was largely waste of public money. 
More and more these official bonds however 
are being limited to positions where the em- 
ployee handles money or is responsible for 
valuable property of the government. The 
federal government requires bonds only of 
officers and employees who handle money or 
are in charge of employees who handle money 
or property which can be readily changed 
into money. 

A comparison of cities will show a great 
variation in the number of employees bonded. 
For example, the city of Chicago bonds all 
employees who handle money, negotiable pa- 
pers, and property of value. This even in- 
cludes men in charge of street cleaning 
equipment and other similar public property. 
As a result many hundreds of city employees 
in Chicago, many of whom seldom handle 
public funds, are bonded in amounts rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000,000. 

New York City, on the other hand, with 
its much larger number of employees, pur- 
chases bonds for a far smaller number. Cin- 
cinnati, a city with nearly 500,000 popula- 
tion, bonds only forty-seven positions out- 
side the police and fire departments; while 
Dayton, a city of less than half the size, 
bonds ninety-eight employees outside che 
police and fire departments. 

Cleveland formerly bonded some 250 of- 
ficers and employees, not including police 
and fire, but through the efforts of the Citi- 
zens League the number has been reduced to 
less than two hundred, and, in the opinion of 


| February 


the League’s committee, could be reduced 
still more with entire safety. This is proved 
by comparison with the bonding policy of the 
state of Ohio and the county of Cuyahoga. 
For example, in the office of state director of 
finance with a staff of seventy-five there are 
only three positions bonded. In the office of 
the auditor of Cuyahoga County with a staff 
of sixty-seven regular employees, there are 
only two positions bonded; while in the city 
finance department, exclusive of the treas- 
urer’s office, with its thirty-seven employees 
there are eighteen employees bonded. Yet 
the only one of the three offices which has 
had an irregularity in recent years is the city 
finance department which was most heavily 
bonded. The extent of the bonding business 
in a city is after all much a matter of prac- 
tice and depends much upon the pressure 
brought to bear upon those responsible for 
the bonding policy. One can readily see that 
the pressure to bond employees would be 
constant and strong when the standard com- 
mission on these bonds is about 30 per cent 
of the premium. When the public pays the 
premium it is not surprising that the number 
of officials bonded easily goes beyond the 
limits of necessary safety and protection. 

While most of the important surety com- 
panies are members of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America and are known as “‘confer- 
ence” companies, with all of the conference 
members using the rates recommended by 
the Towner Rating Bureau, there is still con- 
siderable variation in the premium rates 
charged. The cities which take competitive 
bids on bonds seem to be the cities which 
get the most favorable rates. 

The city of Dayton, for example, takes 
competitive bids every two years on the posi- 
tions to be bonded, and as a result the city 
gets more favorable rates than if the bids 
weré for one year only. For example, in the 
last bidding where the rate was $2.15 per 
$1,000 for the first year it was $1.92 for the 
second year. The present rates in Dayton 
range from $1.92 to $4.26 per thousand, de- 
pending upon the nature of the risk. Detroit 
took annual competitive bids in January, 
1933 and obtained a rate of $2.50 per thou- 
sand except on a few important positions 
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which were then involved in litigation. Chi- 
cago gets an average rate of $2.50, while New 
York, according to the comptroller’s office, 
gets a rate of $1.80 on all positions except 
those in the county sheriff’s office where the 
rate is $5 per $1,000. 

Cleveland until recently has 
been buying official bonds under 
a form prepared by the law de- 
partment, known as the cumu- 
lative liability bond, whereby 
the liabilities for losses are not 
confined to the year in which 
the losses occurred but are 
cumulative throughout the life 
of the bond so that the bond- 
ing company issuing a $1,000 
bond for a_ five-year period 
would be liable for $5,000 cumu- 
lative losses for the period. The 
bonding companies objected to 
this feature of the bond when 
the law department prepared it. 
As a result the companies raised their rates 
and made a $5 rate on all Cleveland bonds. 
Strange to say, however, they applied the 
same $5 rate to county bonds which do not 
have the cumulative feature. 

However, the Cleveland City Council re- 
cently adopted a new official bond ordinance 
providing: 

(1) For the blanket position plan of official 
bond. 

(2) For annual competitive bids in December 
for all official bonds for the succeeding year. 

(3) For the privilege of cancellation or addi- 
tion of positions on a pro rata basis during the 
year. 

The new bond form omits the cumulative 
liability features. Under the ordinance no 
surety company's bids can be accepted where 
the penalties exceed 10 per cent of the capital 
and surplus of the surety company. 

In these days of financial depression the 
surety companies are having their troubles 
just as are the banks and other financial 
institutions; and they are not yet over the 
difficulties. But at least the official bonding 
business is gradually getting on a sound com- 
petitive basis. Political favoritism is playing 
less and less of a part in the number and 
amount of the bonds; and the taxpayers can 
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begin to feel that their money is not being 
generously wasted, and that public funds are 
being adequately protected by the surety 
bonds, at least as long as the surety company 
can maintain its solvency. 

One of the great helps to local city of- 
ficials in determining the com- 
panies from which they can 
safely purchase bonds is the list 
of companies published annu- 
ally by the United States Treas- 
ury Department for the infor- 
mation of federal bond-approv- 
ing officers. The list contains 
some seventy-five to one hun- 
dred companies in the various 
states which are regarded as 
acceptable sureties on federal 
bonds, and its publication car- 
ries with*it a certain degree of 
safety and soundness. 

A very limited study and ex- 
perience with official bonds in- 
dicates there are five fundamental features 
in a sound bonding policy: 

(1) Official bonds should be paid for out of 
public funds. 

(2) Official bonds should be limited to posi- 
tions in which the officer or employee handles 
money or valuable property which can be con- 
verted into money. 

(3) Official bonds should be written to cover 
the position rather than the person who holds 
the position. 

(4) The purchase of official bonds should be 
placed on a competitive basis and an annual or 
biennial letting should be provided. 

(5) Bonds should be purchased only from 
surety companies whose reputation is good and 
whose solvency is assured. 

As the practice of regular audits of finan- 
cial accounts increases in cities, as sound 
budget procedure is adopted, and as the 
professional morale of public employees is 
improved through a sound merit system, the 
risks on official bonds will tend to decrease. 
This should reflect itself in a decrease in the 
rates charged by the surety companies. Un- 
less the surety companies recognize these 
increasing elements of safety they are likely 
to find themselves confronted with the same 
problems now confronting the fire insurance 
companies, namely a move on the part of 
the cities to carry their own risks. 











How to Assess Real Estate on Income 


By PHILIP H. CORNICK 
Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


Assessments for taxation based on sales prices and on appraisals can also 
be made in proportion to income according to Mr. Cornick, leading author- 
ity on assessments, who here outlines how such appraisals can be made. 


N his trenchant article entitled, ‘‘Assess- 
] ing Real Estate on Its Income,” which 

appeared in PuBLIc MANAGEMENT for 
July, John A. Zangerle draws on his long 
experience and unquestioned wisdom as an 
assessor to sustain three conclusions as to the 
probable effects of basing property assess- 
ments on a direct analysis of income: first, 
that vacant lands would be exempted from 
all taxes, and that the burden on occupied 
properties would thereby be correspondingly 
increased; second, that, while certain obvious 
inequalities would disappear from our assess- 
ment rolls, other more grievous inequalities 
would be introduced; and third, that the dif- 
ficulties of assessment, and therefore the 
costs, would be measurably increased. 

Lest the reader of this article should have 
been misled by its title into believing that it 
embodies an attack on the validity of Mr. 
Zangerle’s conclusions, I hasten to state that 
such is not the case. Not only do I believe 
those conclusions to be incontrovertible, but 
—before proceeding to the development of 
my own thesis—I hope further to buttress 
them by facts derived from experience else- 
where with property assessments based on 
income, as well as by expert opinion among 
commercial appraisers in this country. 

In England, for about a century, the net 
annual money income of real estate, actual 
or imputed, has been the sole statutory basis 
for the valuation of property for local taxes; 
and has been widely used as one of the per- 

Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Cornick was educated at 
the University of Tennessee, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the New School for Social Research. 
He has had a varied experience as an appraiser, 
editor, and since 1921 has been a staff member of 
the Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City. He has engaged in numerous administrative 
surveys of city and state governments specializ- 
ing in assessments and tax administration. 


mitted bases for several centuries longer. In 
that country, vacant lands are not subject 
to tax, the entire burden being borne by oc- 
cupied properties. That adds weight to the 
first of Mr. Zangerle’s conclusions listed 
above. 

When separable portions of buildings are 
unoccupied, they and the proportionate parts 
of the land on which they stand are exempt 
from tax; when entire buildings are unoccu- 
pied, they and the lands on which they stand 
are exempt; even when buildings are occu- 
pied solely by caretakers, the exemption ex- 
tends to the entire property. In view of the 
fact that the administrative rulings, and the 
court decisions on which these exemptions 
are based, would seem to flow logically and 
inevitably out of statutory provisions of any 
type designed to apportion tax burdens on 
the basis of income in money, English experi- 
ence in this regard adds color, to say the least, 
to the second of Mr. Zangerle’s conclusions 
which have been mentioned. 

The detailed returns which English prop- 
erty owners are required to file on demand, 
the heavy and ever mounting penalties which 
are imposed for failure to file such returns, 
and the many provisions for arbitrary esti- 
mates which appear both in the statutes and 
in administrative procedure, indicate that 
the difficulties of accumulating the informa- 
tion necessary for assessment on an income 
basis are not inconsiderable. Furthermore, 
the fact that we should be under the neces- 
sity of educating our taxpayers de novo—a 
process which has not been carried to a 
wholly successful conclusion in England af- 
ter more than a century of effort—tends 
strongly to support Mr. Zangerle’s conclu- 
sion that the costs, at least during a pro- 
longed transition period, would be high. 
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The present vociferous demand for ad- 
justing tax levies on real estate to net money 
income comes from our friends of the emer- 
gent real estate profession. With a few notable 
exceptions, the members of that group here- 
tofore have persistently ignored income from 
real estate in their own estimates—I shall 
not call them appraisals—of real estate 
values. Now that they have gotten them- 
selves and all of the rest of us into a critical 
situation by their flagrant disregard of basic 
economic principles, they have suddenly be- 
come converts to the income theory of ap- 
praisal. Like new converts everywhere, they 
make up in zeal for their lack of knowledge 
and experience. Before they have succeeded 
in applying, or have even learned to apply, 
the new theory in the appraisal of the one, 
two, or more separate properties in which 
they are directly interested, they insist that 
the assessor apply it not only to their own 
small number of properties but to all other 
properties in the community. Forgetting the 
rigid nature of the requirements for debt 
service on bonds issued in large part for pub- 
lic improvements which they themselves de- 
manded, and the almost equally rigid costs 
of operating and maintaining those improve- 
ments; oblivious of the inescapable need for 
unemployment relief—a need which was 
generated in large part by the stagnation of 
trades and industries and by the failure of 
banks growing out of the collapse of the real 
estate boom; unmindful of the way in which 
tax rates for budgetary requirements are 
computed and operate, they now attribute to 
the new theory some power of alchemy which 
will alleviate the acute distress in which they 
find themselves. 

Fortunately, however, the leaders of the 
new movement have thought their problems 
through more completely than the rank and 
file of their followers. The American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards is 
the first professional society of appraisers 
in this country which has adopted rigid en- 
trance requirements for membership and a 
code of ethics. The president of that organ- 
ization, Philip W. Kniskern, has recently 
published a thoughtful and searching book 


on the theory and practice of appraisals.’ 
That he is a firm believer in the income the- 
ory of appraisals is sufficiently indicated by 
the second paragraph in his book: 

Value is that capital sum, expressed in terms 
of money, which a purchaser for investment 
would be justified in paying for a property, an 
estate or an interest, at a given date. It is the 
present worth of all the rights to future benefits 
arising from the property. This present worth 
must be computed upon a basis to be compar- 
ative and competitive with all other forms of 
investment then available to the investor. 

In dealing with the valuation of property 
for taxation, in the course of a chapter which 
discusses other viewpoints of value, he never- 
theless expresses himself as follows: 

The determination of the value of real estate 
for the purposes of assessment or taxation in- 
volves two elements which practically necessitate 
methods differing from any other valuation work. 
The time available for the assessment of such 
a vast number of properties requires wholesale 
appraising and seriously limits, if it does not 
prohibit, particular appraising. A large number 
of individuals and interests are vitally interested 
in the results and uniformity is absolutely essen- 
tial to eliminate complaints. . . . 

It is generally the American practice in assess- 
ing, while sometimes recognizing an average in- 
come in a district, to disregard the income from 
the individual property except as it may be re- 
flected, correctly or incorrectly, in the general 
level of current sales.” 

This second quotation indicates that Mr. 
Kniskern is in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Zangerle as to the impracticability of 
applying the income method of appraisal di- 
rectly in the field of assessment for taxation. 
But fully as important, it would seem to point 
also to the way in which assessments can be 
based indirectly on income. If the general 
level of current sales can be made to reflect 
the incomes from individual properties cor- 
rectly we shall have approximated that ideal. 
Obviously, the assessors themselves can do 
little or nothing to promote that happy state 
of affairs. But how about the commercial 
appraisers? 

If the small but growing number of quali- 
fied and ethical members of the appraising 
profession will recognize and accept their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter, they can lay the 





1 Real Estate Appraisal and Valuation. By 
Philip W. Kniskern. Ronald Press, 1933. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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foundation for an equitable adjustment of 
valuations for taxes to expert estimates of real 
estate incomes realizable in the future. They 
can lay the first tier of foundation stones if 
they will convince the executives of the in- 
surance companies, banks, and mortgage 
guarantee companies that size and grandeur 
in a building cannot increase the capacity of 
a site to produce net income beyond the 
point which is inherent in its location; that 
the erection of twenty towering structures in 
a community, for no better reason than that 
one is temporarily yielding a net income on 
its cost, leads not to an increase in net in- 
come but to a loss of capital. They can lay 
the next course in that foundation if they 
will teach the host of small investors that the 
value of a mortgage bond or of a participa- 
tion certificate is not determined by the 
amount of gilt used in printing it, nor by the 
number of reassuring words in its text, but 
solely by the net income of the property over 
a term of years; and that there is no indis- 
soluble link between that net income and the 
price paid for the land or the amounts ex- 
pended in erecting the building. They can 
carry that foundation higher if they will di- 
vorce themselves wholly from the “go- 
getters” among the real estate men, and use 
their growing prestige to inculcate in the 
minds of the people the simple and indubi- 
table fact that a piece of bare land is not 
necessarily worth $2,000 per lot or even per 
acre, merely because it happens to lie within 
fifty miles of the heart of a metropolitan 
center, or within a day’s walk of a beach 
more or less suitable for bathing. They can 
cement their foundation by supporting legis- 
lation which will make every appraisal for 
mortgage, made by or for any fiduciary in- 
stitution subject to public supervision and 
regulation, a public document open to in- 
spection by other appraisers, by tax officials, 
by depositors in banks and investors in in- 
surance policies, and by citizens generally. 
They can reenforce their cement by prescrib- 
ing that any member of the appraising pro- 
fession who files for record an incomplete or 
a misleading appraisal is guilty of a violation 
of the professional code of ethics punishable 


by summary expulsion from the society of 
appraisers. 

When these things shall have been done, 
the competent assessor will be in position, by 
applying the methods he now uses, to estab- 
lish his values for taxation in proportion to 
income. Since commercial appraisals will for 
the first time in the history of the country 
be based primarily on analyses of income; 
since a large number of the more important 
appraisals will, also for the first time, be di- 
vested of secrecy and mystery, and will be- 
come elements in the formulation of an en- 
lightened public opinion on the subject of 
real estate values; it follows that sales prices 
will tend to conform to the levels established 
by appraisals, and that assessments for taxa- 
tion based on sales prices and on appraisals 
will also be in proportion to incomes. 


WHAT THE Assessor CAN Do 


Because, however, the structure must be 
built to withstand not only the stresses and 
strains to which it will be subjected during 
normal times, but also the shocks arising 
from the economic earthquakes which occur 
periodically, both the foundation and the 
superstructure will have to be buttressed by 
the governmental exercise of the power of 
control over land uses. That is too vast and 
involved a subject to be discussed here. In 
my humble judgment, however, neither com- 
mercial appraisals nor assessments for taxa- 
tion can be successfully adjusted to incomes 
as long as the sky is the height limit for 
buildings, and the horizon the limit for sub- 
divisions. 

There you have a constructive program for 
reconciling the views held, and the objectives 
desired, not only by those commercial ap- 
praisers such as Kniskern who have become 
convinced that all capital values are based 
in the last analysis on incomes, actual or po- 
tential, but also by those assessors among 
whom Zangerle has long been a leader. It 
will take time for its accomplishment. The 
initiative and the leadership, however, rest 
not alone in our legislative halls or in our 
public offices, but must be shared by the 
leaders among the ethical appraisers. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Kenosha City Council Informs Citizens 
of Municipal Problems 


ITIZENS and taxpayers of Kenosha, 

Wisconsin, recently received from their 
city council a six-page printed letter which 
presented ‘some of the problems that con- 
front your city officials in the administration 
of your tax money.” This eleventh annual 
letter shows that of every $100 paid in taxes 
in 1933 the schools received $41.83; county, 
$15.88; state, $2.46; and library, $2.39; 
leaving $37.44 for the regular municipal serv- 
ices. Of this amount, $9.39 was spent for 
relief. It was pointed out that in 1934 the 
library, schools, and state will require a 
higher percentage of the tax dollar than in 
1933, while the city and county will require 
less. On the first page of the council letter it 
is stated that “loyalty to your city costs you 
nothing and yields vast returns.”’ 


Municipal Achievement vs. Defeatism 
and Cynicism 


NE of the very greatest threats to prog- 

ress in American municipal life is de- 
featism—the widespread feeling that notable 
achievement is impossible under present-day 
urban conditions. This defeatism rots into 
cynicism—indifferentism to civic ambitions 
and scorn for those who struggle for higher 
standards of accomplishment. If so keen a 
student as Lincoln Steffens seems to take a 
hopeless view of the future of American cities, 
it is because he has not been in touch with 
the urban developments here during the last 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. Seasongood’s recent volume! goes a 
long way to fill the gap in the literature of 
municipal meliorism. First of all, the bril- 
liant record of the former mayor of Cincin- 
nati gives to what he writes the flavor of 
reality. His description of the achievements 
of his city is concise and authoritative. His 
discussion of the hindrances to municipal 
betterment is acute and penetrating. He 





1 Murray Seasongood, Local Government in the 
United States. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 145. 


points specifically to ways out in a manner 
helpful to those who are struggling to escape. 
His observations in the final chapter on the 
remedy are full of meat for those who want 
nourishment. 

This is pre-eminently a volume for those 
who have the “will to believe” that cities need 
not be shabbily and corruptly governed in 
the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
It is a book for those citizens from whom 
leadership might be expected, but who allow 
themselves to sink into the slough of despond. 
It is a book for the flaming youth who will 
soon rule. The corruption of American cities 
is not now the striking characteristic of our 
political life, as some false prophets tell us, 
but on the contrary, it is the amazing progress 
of our urban communities and the high levels 
of their achievement that are astounding. 
What Cincinnati has done, others are doing, 
and city government is on the upward way.— 
CHARLES E. Merriam, The University of 
Chicago. 


Manual of Accounting Procedure Pre- 


pared for CWA and PWA 


HE Federal Civil Works Administration 
has just published a manual of financial 
and accounting procedure which all state and 
local CWA units are now employing. Thirty 
thousand copies were printed and circulated 
throughout every state in the Union. This 
manual describes the policies of recruiting 
workers, the payroll, purchasing, and vou- 
cher procedure, together with a plan of ac- 
counting for local and state CWA units for 
the purpose of budgetary control. A complete 
description is given of all reports which the 
local CWA unit is required to prepare for 
the State CWA, and which the State CWA 
is to send to the Federal CWA in Washington. 
The simplicity of the accounting system de- 
scribed in this manual makes it possible for 
every CWA unit to obtain with the least 
amount of effort complete control over all 
CWA projects. 
The Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works will soon publish a similar man- 
ual for public bodies, describing the five man- 
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datory Federal PWA forms, together with a 
suggested plan of general and cost account- 
ing for all PWA construction work. This 
manual will describe the method of estimat- 
ing and reporting project costs, contain a 
complete description of general accounting 
records and procedure to be followed, and 
describe the cost accounting system to be 
used under force account work. The cost 
of “labor and materials” is defined as ‘“‘ma- 
terials in place.” Under this definition the 
basis of grant payments to public bodies will 
include the total contract price or the force 
account cost plus inspection and supervision. 
This enlarges the basis of PWA grants to 
cities and other public bodies by approxi- 
mately ten million dollars. This manual will 
be circulated to all public bodies receiving 
grants and loans from the Federal PWA. 
Both the CWA and PWA manuals were 
prepared for the federal government by the 
staff of the Public Administration Service 
with the financial assistance of the American 
Municipal Association—G. A. Mog, Public 
Administration Service, Chicago. 


A Model Salary Act for 


Arkansas Counties 


Ts objective of several Arkansas organ- 
izations during 1934 will be to control 
administrative expenses of county govern- 
ment by means of locally initiated county 
salary laws. To encourage enactment of such 
legislation a model salary act has been drawn 
up by a joint committee representing the 
Arkansas People’s Conference on Govern- 
ment, the Arkansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the various County Taxpayers’ 
Associations. Designed to curb the fee sys- 
tem of salary payment and to curtail ex- 
penditures for salaries, the proposed act fixes 
the compensation, expenses and the manner 
of paying certain county officials, as well as 
the number and salaries of their deputies. 

Responsibility for sponsoring the model 
salary act will rest with the thirty-three exist- 
ing County Taxpayers’ Associations, accord- 
ing to plans formulated by the Arkansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber is 
now engaged in extending the organization 
of Taxpayers’ Associations to the remaining 
forty-two Arkansas counties. 

The details of the proposed model salary 
act follow closely provisions of a 1932 salary 
law enacted by initiative and referendum in 
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Union county. As a result of the Union 
county law, which the Arkansas Supreme 
Court pronounced constitutional, savings es- 
timated for the first year were $30,000, an 
amount approximately equivalent to the cost 
of the Sheriff’s office alone in 1932. This 
economy is also equivalent to one and one- 
half mills on the assessed valuation of the 
county. 

An extension of the initiative and refer- 
endum method of controlling salaries of 
county officials—a modified county home 
rule feature—will likely open the way for 
more thorough-going reforms in Arkansas 
county government.—KENNETH O. WARNER, 
University of Arkansas; chairman, Arkansas 
People’s Conference on Government. 


A Guide for Councils in Selecting a 
City Manager 


Sige aid city councils in the process of se- 
lecting a qualified manager, a report! 
has been prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional Municipal League composed of Rich- 
ard S. Childs, chairman of the Council; H. 
W. Dodds, president of Princeton University ; 
and Thomas H. Reed, University of Michi- 
gan, suggesting a simple, careful, and effec- 
tive appointment procedure based on the ac- 
tual experience of many city councils. After 
a statement of duties of the manager and 
the essential qualifications he should possess 
the report points out what the prospective 
candidate is entitled to know about the city; 
what the council will want to know about the 
candidates; the procedure which it is advis- 
able for the city council to follow in exam- 
ining applications; and how to investigate 
candidates, conduct personal interviews, and 
make the appointment. 

It is suggested that the council in search 
of a manager should determine what qualifi- 
cations will be required, prepare a statement 
as to its views with respect to the relation- 
ships between the council and manager, reach 
a tentative agreement as to the probable range 
of the starting salary, and decide when the 
appointment will be made. With respect to 
qualifications the report states in part: 

The council should consider the desirability 
of requiring training in public administration 
and/or successful experience in some public ad- 


1Suggested Procedure for Selecting a City 
Manager. Supplement to National Municipal Re- 
view, XXII, 1-11 (December, 1933). 
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ministrative position. Perhaps the most valu- 
able experience is that of having served success- 
fully as a manager in a city comparable in size 
or in a smaller city. A council will not be likely 
to obtain a capable and experienced manager if 
it is evident that the mayor and council intend 
to dictate in matters of administration, as dis- 
tinguished from general policy, thus reducing 
the manager to the status of office boy. If the 
council wishes to obtain a highly qualified man- 
ager it will let prospective candidates know that 
the council not only will allow but will require 
the manager to perform the duties and discharge 
the responsibilities of his office as set out in the 
charter, and will observe scrupulously the prin- 
ciples of council-manager government. 

Examination of the applications will be 
facilitated by tabulating them on a compara- 
tive basis; a suggested letter to be sent by 
the council to references is included in the 
report; cautions are suggested as to the meth- 
ods used in personal interviews; and in fair- 
ness to the candidates it is advised that the 
city pay the expenses of those who are invited 
for personal interviews. It is suggested that 
councils use the bi-weekly News Letter of the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
which lists without charge vacancies in the 
office of city manager in any city, together 
with qualifications and other data supplied by 
the council. 

A final note of warning is that the manager 
and council should reach a definite under- 
standing at the very outset on the provisions 
and interpretation of the charter as to the 
powers and duties of the manager in relation 
to the council. 


A New Radio Series on Reviving 
Local Government 


HE seventh “You and Your Govern- 

ment” radio series begins Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 13, with Governor Lehman of New 
York and Thomas H. Reed of the University 
of Michigan talking orm state and local gov- 
ernment. This radio series will be broadcast 
each Tuesday evening thereafter until June 
19 over the NBC-WJZ nation-wide network 
at 7:15 Eastern Standard Time. Beginning 
with February 20, four programs will have 
to do with financial and social problems in 
New York City; the next three programs will 
deal with the problems of local government 
in Ohio, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and 
later broadcasts will touch on such subjects 
as the control of the liquor traffic, local gov- 


ernment and the new deal, suburban troubles, 
Chicago over their hump, schools for munici- 
pal officials, news from the South, national 
administration and local reorganization, 
schools and local revival, the voter and local 
revival, and the prospects for the future. A 
copy of the complete program may be ob- 
tained, upon request, from the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 60 
East 42 Street, New York City. 


Increased Cost of Local Government 
Greatly Exaggerated 


UBLIC relief, education, interest, and the 

protection of persons and property are 
responsible for a large part of the increase 
in the cost of city government in New York 
State from 1918 to and including 1931, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the current expendi- 
tures recently made by the New York State 
Conference of Mayors (City Cost Trends). 
The only branch of city government which 
had a rapid and practically continuous rise 
in cost during the entire period was educa- 
tion, which is controlled by a separate board 
of education. It was found that the economic 
depressions of 1921 and 1929 and the laws 
requiring cities to pay for veterans’ relief 
and one-half the cost of old-age security are 
entirely responsible for the rapid rise in the 
cost of city charities. Rapid expansion of in- 
dustry and commerce during the boom period, 
increased use of motor vehicles and the de- 
velopment of urban real estate are primarily 
responsible for the increase in municipal debt, 
which in turn is responsible for the increase 
in interest payments. The charge that mu- 
nicipal officials are solely responsible for the 
rapid increase in and high cost of govern- 
ment is greatly exaggerated. With the ex- 
ception of education, economic and social con- 
ditions have a far greater influence on the 
cost of government than have municipal 
administrations or political organizations. It 
is believed that if the current depression had 
never occurred the cost of city government 
in New York State was headed for a gradual 
decrease provided there was no increase in 
municipal functions. This trend was indi- 
cated by the fact that the cost of all branches 
of city government with the exception of 
education, charities, interest, and miscellane- 
ous items, began to level off very noticeably 
in 1928. 


The cost of general government overhead 
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probably reached its peak during the period 
between 1928 and 1931 unless the functions 
of government increase rapidly in the future. 
There is no indication at the present time that 
the cost of protecting persons and property 
will exceed the peak reached during the last 
years of our study. The indications are that 
mechanical equipment, more efficient com- 
munication systems, prevention work, and 
the training of personnel either will prevent 
increases or bring about some reduction in 
the cost of these municipal services. 

There will probably be a reduction in the 
cost of education. If the leisure time of people 
increases more public recreation will be de- 
manded. 

Interest charges will begin to drop only as 
tax delinquencies, public welfare, and funded 
debt decrease and cities adopt a modified 
“pay-as-you-go” policy. The depression has 
emphasized the need for the reduction of 
municipal debt. Whether or not cities will 
heed the warning remains to be seen. 

During the fourteen-year period studied, 
the cost of government was decidedly affected 
by the world war, an unprecedented boom 
period, and a world-wide depression making 
it very difficult to determine from the actual 
cost figures possible future trends. The de- 
velopment of training of municipal personnel 
and the continued interest of taxpayers in 
city government and their demands for serv- 
ice will have a decided influence —WILLIAM 
P. Capes, executive secretary, New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other Mu- 
nicipal Officials. 


Federal Government Adopts Single 
Fingerprint System 

HE Division of Investigation of the De- 

partment of Justice has inaugurated a 
single fingerprint system and single finger- 
print file of known kidnappers, racketeers, 
and extortionists. In time the Division hopes 
to include other important criminal types 
in the single fingerprint file, according to 
the annual report of the attorney-general of 
the United States, recently issued. The num- 
ber of fingerprints on file is over three and 
three quarter millions, and the number of 
agencies sending in prints to the Division in- 
creased from 4,712 to 5,941 during the year. 
Identifications were made of approximately 
half of the 543,508 criminal fingerprints re- 
ceived. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Di- 
vision, proves himself a master of understate- 
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ment by noting that ‘‘a rather unusual record 
of crime solutions and swift punishment 
therefor was achieved by the Division in the 
first year of the existence of these (kidnap- 
ping) statutes.’ The Division has also 
adopted a standard classification for police, 
court, and prison statistics for national use 
as recommended by an advisory committee 
and has compiled a complete police statis- 
tics manual for distribution to police officers 
for their use and guidance. At the end of the 
fiscal year, 1606 cities were sending in uni- 
form crime reports.—ARNOLD MILEs, Public 
Administration Service. 


New Fire Records and Reporting 
System in Cincinnati 


NEW and complete fire records and re- 
porting system was put into operation 

in the fire department of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 1. It is centered around three re- 
ports: consolidated daily report, consolidated 
monthly report, and quarterly report of fires 
by cause and location. These reports furnish 
to the fire chief, directory of safety, and the 
city manager, information which enables them 
to measure the effectiveness of fire depart- 
ment activities. Data for these reports are 
compiled from mastersheets filled out each 
day by the clerk in the fire department from 
the daily reports received from the compa- 
nies. The consolidated daily report, prepared 
on the morning following the day reported, 
together with the mastersheets, forms the 
basis for the consolidated monthly report. 
The quarterly report shows the causes of fires 
in each of the 107 permanent census tracts. 
An important company record is the card 
file kept by each company. It contains a card 
for each building in that company’s fire hy- 
drant district. This card file forms a perma- 
nent record of inspections, hazards, fires, 
sprinkler shut-offs, and so on, and shows a 
sketch of the building. Under the new sys- 
tem the procedure for reporting alarms to 
headquarters is simplified. Two 5 by 8 inch 
cards are used, one for reporting a building 
fire and the other for reporting any other 
type of alarm. After the information on these 
cards is transferred to a large loose-leaf per- 
manent record sheet, the cards are filed by 
street address, thus providing a double ref- 
erence and record. Another important fea- 
ture of this system is the classification of 
causes of fires. Instead of the 129 causes of 
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alarms listed in the 1932 annual report of 
the fire department, a standard classification 
of 23 causes is now used. Under the new 
system of reporting and recording alarms, all 
alarms are classified under the headings of 
fire alarms (with loss and with no loss), false 
alarms (malicious), and special alarms (sub- 
divided into first-aid, emergencies in aiding 
persons, and emergencies in saving property ). 
Prior to the installation of this system every 
alarm received was recorded as an “alarm of 
fire,’ when, as a matter of fact, about 30 per 
cent of the alarms were not for fires at all. 

Other records consist of the inspection 
form; monthly company summary; notice 
of hazardous conditions; daily reports of fire 
signal office; absence report; liability notice; 
complaint report; and the various master- 
sheets for classifying alarms, fires, and runs; 
for classifying fires by cause, location, and 
building construction; and for compiling in- 
spection data. The clerk in charge of records 
keeps a master personnel record form for 
each man in the department, which shows 
education, previous occupation, promotions, 
charges or reprimands, creditable mention, 
drill school grade, service ratings, company 
assignments, and absence record. This record 
is supplemented by an individual folder file 
for each man. A manual on the installation, 
with sample record forms, is available in a 
report by the writer “A Fire Records and 
Reporting System,” recently issued by the 
Cincinnati fire department.—Dr Wayne E. 
NOLTING. 


A Municipal College Will Train 
Students for Public Service 
CONFERENCE on personnel opportu- 
nities in political science was held in De- 
troit a few weeks ago under the auspices of 
the College of the City of Detroit to inform 
the undergraduate student body of the scope 
and opportunities of public employment. The 
program featured an open convocation, a vo- 
cational discussion for freshmen, and _ per- 
sonal interviews for all desiring them. Pro- 
fessor Harvey Walker of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the chief guest speaker, talked on the 
difference between the British and American 
traditions of public service. Stressing the fact 
that American political science courses are 
better adapted to train individuals for the 
public service, he graphically portrayed the 
lack of that ability in public positions. 
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Interest in the conference was evidenced 
by the extent of student participation and 
the number seeking personal interviews. One 
positive result is the projection of a series of 
vocational discussions for succeeding classes 
in which governmental opportunities will 
have a permanent place. The curriculum will 
be reorganized to provide more adequate 
training for those who wish to prepare for 
public service.—CHARLEs W. SHULL, College 
of the City of Detroit. 


Cities Are Urged to Create Special 
Housing Authorities 

STATEMENT on the points which 

should be included in legislation creat- 
ing public agencies to construct and operate 
low-cost housing projects, both rural and 
urban, has just been issued by the National 
Association of Housing Officials in a report, 
State Laws for Public Housing. It states 
that only a very few cities have power under 
their charters to engage in the construction 
and operation of housing projects. Because of 
the problems of insuring continuity of man- 
agement, issuing bonds, and removing the 
operation of housing projects from the field 
of political contention, it is not recommended 
at this time that a housing agency be set up 
as a department of the city government, but 
rather that a special housing authority be 
created, which may be either city or state- 
wide in nature. 

It is urged that steps be taken to facilitate 
making available to any special housing au- 
thority surplus or unused lands held by the 
state or any governmental unit. Attention is 
also called to the possibilities for civic bene- 
fit (both in relation to housing, city plan- 
ning, and economy in government) of pur- 
suing a consistent and intelligent policy in 
the reassembly in the public name of tax- 
delinquent properties. Wherever possible, 
any necessary revisions in the tax laws should 
be made to give full and effective title 
to the appropriate municipal agency so that 
this land can be turned over by the city 
to and for the use of the special housing 
authority. 

The report was prepared to help those who 
are undertaking to draft housing laws. It 
should also interest the city official or citi- 
zen who wishes to understand and support 
intelligently the present moves for stimulat- 
ing the construction of low-cost housing. All 
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of the main sections of this type of legisla- 
tion are discussed and wherever possible, the 
wording of sections is suggested. The report 
emphasizes that on many issues that arise 
on this subject, local conditions in the form 
of constitutional provisions, other legisla- 
tion, city charters, or business customs, are 
the determining factors. 


Fellowships in Public Administration 


Finneran for fellowships in public 
administration are being received by the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syr- 
acuse University, Syracuse, New York. To 
qualify for a fellowship in this one-year grad- 
uate training course one must hold a bach- 
elor’s degree in liberal arts or preferably in 
the social sciences. Applications may also 
be submitted by persons who hold a degree 
in engineering or business administration, but 
if in the latter, the emphasis must have been 
on finance. A fellowship in public adminis- 
tration carries a stipend of $450 and free 
tuition. Persons who wish to apply should 
write W. E. Mosher, director, School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, before March 1, 
as the appointments for the next school year 
are to be made before May 1. 


Des Moines Public Forums Have 


Attendance of 90,000 First Year 


ANUARY 21 marked the completion of 

one year of the Des Moines experiment 
in community-wide adult education. Three 
types of public forums have been conducted. 
Neighborhood forums, held in school build- 
ings, are in charge of resident forum leaders. 
Central forums differ from the neighborhood 
groups in that leaders are engaged for short 
periods of five or six weeks. A connected 
series of topics is presented, a new subject 
appearing each week. These forums are held 
in high school auditoriums. Central forum 
leaders have included Felix Morley, Thomas 
Nixon Carver, S. Stansfeld Sargent, Hans 
Kohn. Since last September a third type of 
forum has been included, a city-wide forum, 
addressed by a visiting lecturer. These Mon- 
day night meetings have been addressed by 
Professors Paul Douglas, Harry D. Gideonse, 
Kirk H. Porter, H. L. McCracken, and Ray- 
mond D. Thomas, by Frank Bohn, Sir Nor- 
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man Angell, Bruno Roselli, Fred Henderson, 
S. K. Ratcliffe, John A. Ryan, and a num- 
ber of others. 

A topic of current interest in such fields as 
economics, politics, or foreign affairs is dis- 
cussed by the leader in an address of forty- 
five minutes to an hour. Free discussion be- 
tween leader and audience follows the for- 
mal presentation. Interchange of views on 
current happenings or “spot news”’ often pre- 
cedes or accompanies discussion of the an- 
nounced topic. City-wide forums, because of 
their larger size, follow a slightly altered 
plan. 

Total attendance for the thirty-seven week 
period reached 90,297. Average weekly at- 
tendance during the period January 21 to 
June 9, 1933, was 2,372; for the period Sep- 
tember 11, 1933, to January 20, 1934, was 
2,500. Average attendance at central and 
neighborhood forums during the earlier pe- 
riod was 136, in the later period, 102. City- 
wide forums have ranged in attendance from 
200 to 2,500, with an average of 1,300. Lo- 
cal observers, not connected with the forum 
enterprise, have declared that the impact of 
forums upon those who have attended with 
some regularity has been tremendous. The 
estimated forum constituency is from 10,000 
to 15,000, in a population of 143,000. This 
includes, however, a sampling of every social 
and intellectual level. 

The Des Moines public forum experiment, 
financed by annual grants of $25,000 from 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, was conceived by John W. Studebaker, 
superintendent of schools, and is adminis- 
tered by him under the supervision of the 
board of education—Carro_t H. Wooppy, 
resident forum leader, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Accidents Take 89,500 Lives and Two 
Billion Dollars in 1933 


CCIDENTS in the United States in 1933 
took 89,500 lives, caused 8,500,000 dis- 
abling injuries, and cost $2,000,000,000 in 
wage loss and medical expense, according to 
preliminary estimates made by the National 
Safety Council. The accidental death total 
for 1933 shows a slight increase over the total 
of 89,100 in 1932. Rises occurred in the 
motor vehicle and home classifications; de- 
creases came in occupational and public (not 
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motor vehicle) accidents. The detailed fig- 
ures are: 


1933 1932 
*Total setae ..... 89,500 89,100 
Motor vehicle accidents........ 30,500 29,500 
Other public accidents . 17,500 18,000 
Home accidents . .... 29,500 29,000 
Occupational accidents ........ 14,500 15,000 


* Totals eliminate duplication of 2,500 occu- 
pational motor vehicle deaths each year. 

The smallness of the 1933 increase places 
the year’s death rate per 100,000 population 
71.2, slightly below the 1932 rate of 71.4. 
Last year’s rate remains lower than in any 
year since 1922. The annual accidental death 
totals increased without interruption from 
1922 to 1930 when the high figure of 99,300 
was reached. 


Tacoma to Vote on Adopting Council- 
Manager Plan 


_— city council of Tacoma, Washington 
(106,817) recently decided to put on the 
March 13 ballot the question of whether the 
council-manager plan should be adopted, 
while in Seattle, Washington (365,583) the 
proponents of the council-manager plan met 
with defeat when the city council by a vote 
of six-to-one denied the petition that the 
council-manager and proportional represen- 
tation amendments be submitted to the vot- 
ers. Marshfield, Wisconsin (8,778) will vote 
on the adoption of council-manager govern- 
ment in April, and in Salem, Oregon (26,266) 
Mayor Douglas McKay has appointed a com- 
mittee of the council to draft a council-man- 
ager charter for presentation to the voters at 
the May election. 

The voters of Shreveport, Louisiana (76,- 
655) on December 28 voted to return to the 
aldermanic form abandoned in 1910 when the 
commission plan was adopted and defeated a 
proposal to adopt the council-manager plan. 
Under the aldermanic plan, the city will elect 
a mayor and fifteen aldermen, twelve of whom 
will be elected from wards. 

The voters of Phoenix, Arizona (48,118) 
on December 9 adopted an amendment to the 
city charter providing that the city manager 
can be removed by the council only for cause. 
In the past the council could dismiss the city 
manager without cause or without giving any 
reason. San Diego, California (147,995) vot- 
ers on December 19 adopted two charter 
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amendments, one reducing the pay of coun- 
cilmen from $3,000 a year to ten dollars a 
meeting with compensation not to exceed $600 
a year, and the other requires an affirmative 
vote of five councilmen to hire or remove the 
city manager. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


L. ALLEN, former mayor, succeeded 
Frank C. Woglum as city manager of 
Sherrill, New York, on January 1. 


Cart H. Biscuorr, former city manager of 
Rumford, Maine, replaced Harry H. Free- 
man who resigned as city manager of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, on January 15 because of 
ill health. 


M. S. Coucu was reappointed city manager 
of Daytona Beach, Florida, to succeed 
Charles S. Thrasher who resigned his position 
on January 1. Mr. Couch at one time was 
city clerk of Daytona Beach and was city 
manager for the first six months of 1932. 


THEODORE KLUEMPER, former city com- 
missioner, has been appointed city manager of 
Covington, Kentucky, to replace H. D. Pal- 
more who resigned on December 31. 


WALTER E. LEE is acting city manager of 
Waycross, Georgia since the resignation of 
L. V. Bean, who is now the city manager of 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Peart A. Lewis, former member of the 
civil service commission in Springfield, Ohio, 
was appointed city manager of Springfield on 
January 10 to succeed Ralph E. Garvin. 


H. O. M1tver has succeeded L. T. Nein 
as city manager of Middletown, Ohio. Mr. 
Miller had been director of raw materials for 
the American Rolling Mill Company. 


CARLETON F. SHARPE was appointed city 
manager of St. Petersburg, Florida, effective 
February 1. Mr. Sharpe holds an M. S. de- 
gree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, for one and one-half years was 
a staff member, Cincinnati Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, and since January 1, 
1930, had been executive assistant to the 
city manager of Cincinnati. 


H. I. St1res is serving as acting city man- 
ager of Burbank, California, since the resig- 
nation of W. S. Patterson on November 28, 
1933. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


City Managers’ New Year Philosophy 


Sir: I recently came across the following 
article by William Feather which was printed 
in our local newspaper. It might suggest a good 
philosophy for city managers. 

“At a recent luncheon, a speaker suggested 
that we ask ourselves what changes we would 
make if we were suddenly discharged from our 
present job and were required to make good in 
an identical job elsewhere. ‘Why not imagine 
that you are out of a job right now?’ he said. 
‘When you go back to your office, assume that 
you are a new man at your desk, and that you 
are replacing the man who left for lunch an 
hour before. What about the desk? The unfin- 
ished work on the desk? What about the routine 
of your predecessor? What can you do that will 
make the company glad that you were hired?’ 

“An executive of a corporation confessed one 
day that he constantly asked himself what he 
would do if he unexpectedly found himself 
in competition with his own company. What 
changes in policy and product would he make, 
in order to get business for the new company 
and away from the old company. By looking 
at his business from this point of view, the execu- 
tive said that he was able to find the weaknesses 
in his organization and correct them.” 


C. M. OsBorn 
City Manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


Fears Routine; Likes Problems 


Sir: Our fiscal year ended December 31, and 
we who are officially responsible for the admin- 
istration feel very proud of our record, a brief 
summary of which follows. We were first forced 
to have an extensive audit made to clarify the 
records and secure a starting point. This cost 
us $1,480. After finding where we stood, we cut 
the former budget $40,000, gave a 10 per cent 
reduction in taxes, cleared the city of approxi- 
mately $23,000 worth of floating debt left by 
the previous administration, replaced—paying 
cash—approximately $12,000 worth of worn- 
out equipment, purchased $4,500 worth of addi- 
tional real estate, increased the general efficiency 
of all departments, had no floating debt, and 
had a nice balance in the bank. 

I have found the general work and problems 
encountered in this profession so interesting that 
I would follow it indefinitely, provided I could 
make the proper connections and salary agree- 
ments. My present salary of $3,300 was of my 
own choosing. I set this salary to enable me to 


equalize others without criticism. I accepted my 
position and salary because the city had not 
been running according to the manager plan and 
was controlled 100 per cent by politicians, there- 
fore constantly getting deeper in the mire and I 
thought that I could improve the conditions. 

I believe, with the same co-operation that I 
have received in the past year, this city by 1935 
will be operating upon and following all the pol- 
icies as set forth by the profession. After that 
time the major part of my duties should become 
routine and possibly uninteresting. I would con- 
sider changing positions and would prefer a city 
just installing the manager plan or one that was 
having trouble with its proper working. I like 
problems. 

A City MANAGER 


$516,800 for $112,000 


Sir: A certain city with which I am acquainted 
(not Brunswick) recently provided for refund- 
ing in serial form at 4'4 per cent a debt of 
$106,000 incurred on January 6, 1860. At the 
time of issue, the bonds bore 7 per cent interest 
maturing in twenty years. They were refunded 
in 1880 at 6 per cent, in 1904 at 4 per cent, 
and recently at 414 per cent. The maturity date 
is 1964, or 104 years after date of first issue. 
Only $6,000 has been paid on the principal, which 
was $112,000. Up to the date of the recent re- 
funding, the interest paid on the bonds amounted 
to $445,000. If the bonds are not retired until 
1964, the total amount of interest that will have 
been paid will be $516,800 on the original bond 
issue of $112,000. Is this an argument against 
refunding or in favor of pay-as-you-go, or both? 


E. C. GARVIN 
Former City Manager, Brunswick, Georgia 


A Pliable Philosopher! 


Sir: The 1933 city council is a resurgent 
conglomerate cross section of a vociferous pub- 
lic. When such a council seeks a manager they 
want to know if he can be handled. Is he pli- 
able? What is his personality history’? They 
want a man they ‘know’—a local man if at all 
possible. . . The manager is the choice of the 
reflected feeling of a composite majority that 
might melt away overnight. More than likely 
he is destined to be a political scapegoat. Cer- 
tainly he needs to be a philosopher. 


BERNARD J. SMITH 


Former City Manager, Goose Creek, Texas 
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